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ABSTRACT 

Age and sex effects in multiple dimensions of 
self -concept were examined in responses by 3,562 preadolescent 
students (grades 2 to 6) to the Self Description Questionnaire (SDQ). 
A factor analysis of responses clearly identified the seven facets of 
f If-concept which the SDQ is designed to measure: physical ability, 
physical appearance, peer relations, parent relations, reading, math, 
and general-school. Significant age and/or sex effects were found in 
each of the SDQ scales, but the size and direction of the effects 
varied with the scale. The largest sex effects were for physical 
abilities (favoring boys) and reading (favoring girls), but the sex 
difference was small for the sum of all scales. For every scale there 
was a linear decline in self-concept with increasing age. This 
decline is explained by cognitive development. Very young children 
have unrealistically high self-concepts due to their egocentrism. 
Self-concepts Jecline or become more realistic as children 
incorporate more external information. (Author/BS) 
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Age and Sex Effects in l^lt&ple Diffi&n&ion& 
of Preadolescent Self-Concept 



ABSTRACT 



Age and sex eff^ts in miltiple dimensiCNis of self-tcmcept i«ere exafliined in 
responses by 3,562 preadolescent students <Qrades 2 to 6) to the ^If 
Description &iestionnaire (SDG)» A factor analysis of respcxises clearly 
identified the seven facets nf self-conc^t v^ich the is designed to 
meagre. Significant age and/c^ sex effects ¥$&rB found in each of the SDQ 
scales, but the size and directic^ of the efforts varied with the scale. The 
largest sex effects m?re for Physical ^ilities (favmiring boys) and Reading 
(favcHiring girls), but the sex difference Mas sr»all for the sum of all scales. 
For e\^y scale ther^ was a linear decline in self -concept with increasing 
age, and a prc^osal to explain this decline was examined 
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Ag« and Sex Effects in Hultiple DiMsnsicms 
of Preadaiescent Self -Concept 

The purfioses of this investigation are to exaaine age and sex effects on 
wiltiple diMHisic^s of preadolescent self -concept sn responses to the ^If 
Description Questionnaire <Sra>, to replicate the findings of Marsh, Barnes, 
Cairns and Tid«an (1984), and to examine possible explanations ot the 
sex and age effects* 
i*g§ ifffcts xn Self :;cgn£eEt^ 

Mylie (1979) sumiarized research ccxiducted prior to 1977 and concluded 
that there Mas no coninncing evid«ice fcM^ any age effect, either positive w 
negative, in overall self -ccKicept in the age range of 6 to 50. Harsti, Barnes, 
et aK (1984) reviei^d more recent research, so«e of i^ich suggested that the 
self-cwicepts of ycning childrm are typically very high and decline during 
preadolescent years (e.g,, Eshel & Klien, 1981? Nicholls, 1979; Stipek, 1981). 
Meece, Parsons, Kaczala, Goff h Futterftan (1982), on the basis of an extensive 
literature review, concluded that there was a steady decline in Aath self- 
concepts fro« elementary to sMiondary school years. Still other research 
suggests that this apparent decline in preadolescmt self -concepts may level 
out during adolescent /ears so that by middle-to-late adolescent ye«urs self- 
conc^t increases with age. exai^le, Marsh, P^ker & Barnes (in press), 

using respcNises to the SDQ II by high school students, reported that miltiple 
dimnsions of self-concept declined betw^?^ grades 7 and 9, leveled out, and 
then mcreascKJ beti^en grades 9 and 12. Pi^s and Harris (1964) also reported 
a curvilinear relationship in ft«hich self -ctmcept declined between third and 
sixth grades, but increased between sixth and t^th grades. increase in 
self-cc^cept during middle and late adolescent years was also f mmd Iby BacNnan 
and CMallpv M977^ i. ^ I ji '.udmal study based upon a large naticmal s^»ple 
of tenth-grade boys. They repeated a steady increase in self -concepts 
collected from the sams subjects in iOth grade, 11th grade, 12th gr^ttJe, and 
five years after graduation fri» high schc^l. Flying and Courtney (1984) 
reported generally positive correlations beti^en age and self-concept in a 
sample of university studmts. In suMary, contrary to Wylie's conclusion, 
there appears to be evidmce of a decline in self-concept with age dicing 
preadolescent and perhaps e^ly adolescent years, thcmgh the affect of age on 
self-ccmcept may be curvilinear such that self-concepts increase during 
middle-to-late adolescent ye^s. 

Some studies suggest that the decline m preadolescent self -concept with 
age may occur because children incorporate myrs external inf cr mat into the 
formatim of their self -concepts as they beccme older. For example, Stipek 
(1981) asked children in grades 3 to 6 to rate their owi "sm^tness^ m^d the 
children iwe judged in tm-m^ of acad«Bic p^fcn^mamre by their teachers. 



Self-ratings by the ycxingest childr^ i^e consistently highest, and 
unccrrelated with ta«:h0r ratings; self-ratings by the oldest chilck-en had the 
lowest «ean, the highest stwidard deviaticxi, and the oKist positive correlation 
with teacher ratings. Nicholls (1979) found a siailar pattern of results n^en 
he asked children aged 6 to 12 to compare their own reading ability with that 
of their classnates, and these self-ratings nere conpared with teacher ratings 
of reading achieveaent. Ruble, ftaggiano, Feldnan and Loeb (1^0) stipulated 
feedback given to kindergartmi, seccKid-grade, and frairth-grade students m a 
basketball shooting task, and then asked the children to rate their ttun 
ability in this task. Self -ratings by the youngest children were 
significantly higher, but only responses by the oldest childr»i were 
significantly related to the feedback i^ich they were given in this 
nonacadeeic task. Piers and Harris (1964) found that correlatims betuwm 
self -concept and achieveaent were larg^ in grade 6 than grade 3. Burns 
(1979, p. 2i2> describcNJ results fro« an unpublished dissertation by Kiefer 
(1973) found that the relationship between academic self-cc^c^t and 
teachers' narks grew steadily stronger fron grade 1 to 8 (ages 5 to 13). In an 
extensive meta-analysis of the self -cwicept/achievement relationship, Hansford 
and Hattie (1982) repcrted that the relaticmship becomes steadily l^ger with 
age during the preschool to secondary school period. 

h^ile sany researchers have focused on the relationship between levglg o' 
self -concept and age, soae have proposed age effects in the structyre of self- 
Cfwicept. For example, Shavelson, f^bner and Stanton (1976) hypothesized a 
fflulti faceted, hierarchical structure i »lf -concept i^ich becc3«es more 
differentiated with age. Similarly, Wt.. *fr's (1957, p. 126) orthogenic 
principal states that '*wh«iever develop^nt occurs, it prcKieeds frc» a state 
of relative globality and lack of differentiation to a state of increasing 
differentiation, articulation, and hierarchical integratiOT" ilternw, 1957, p. 
126). Montemayor and Ei%en (1977) translated Werner's principal to mean that 
"as an individual Mtures, his cognitiwis about the f^ysical wc^ld undergo a 
f^ift frcM a cmcrete to an abstract «»Je of representaticm" (p. 314) . They 
examined responses to the open-ended question "Who Am I?" for subjects in 
grades 4 to 12, and found support for their hypothesis (but see Harter, 1983). 
Shavelson and Harsh (in press) translated the hypothesis that self -concepts 
become increasingly differentiated with age to mean the correlations among 
diffwmt areas of self --ctxic^ts beccMra smaller as children grow older. They 
fcxind support for their this hypothesis in respcmses to the SOQ by primary 
school students in grades 2 to 5. 

In sumarv. as orp;»rtni «»srBnt children grow old^, their sel f -concepts 
appBar to become Icmer, more highly correlated with external criteria, and 
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(%>.i& 7//). in CM^rehensivif review of research ccKiducted pric^ to 
1 7 , r^^Mcltjded that there ma% no evidence sex differences in ovw^^U 
SifH "^1 . any agp leveK She suggest^Kiy hoi^ver, that sex differences 

in specific coa^yonents of self-ccmccH^t may be lost whe>n items are su^^^^d to 
obtain a total score. Dusek and Flaherty <i98i)y in their longitudinal study 
of adolescent self-cc^cept, repeated differences in specific self --cwicepts 
that ¥¥^B cosistant Nith sex stereotypes; bays had higher self -concepts in 
masculinity and achievemnt/lead^ship but lo*«er self -concepts in 
congeniality/sociability. Harsh, Parker and Barnes (in press) also found sen 
differences in specific areas of self-cc^cept for re^^cKises by high school 
students which were cc^sistent with sex stereotypes. The Heece et al . review 
suggested that girls have Icmer Aath self -concepts than do boys by junic»^ high 
and high schcwl years, thcHigh they found few reports of sex differences m 
math self -concept during primary school years. Marsh, Relich and Sfiith (1983) 
examined sex differences fcr fifth and sixth gr^oe stud^ts in responses to 
the SDQ in coeducaticmal and single-sex ^hc^ls, and fcwnd that m both groups 
girls had higher self-ccmcepts in Reading and General -School , and loi^ self- 
concepts in Physical Abilities, Math and Physical Appearance. HcMever, these 
sex differences — whether favouring males females — were smaller m the 
single-sex schools. Fleming and Courtney (1984) fc^nd significant sex 
effects in the self-concepts of university students, but concluded that only 
the difference in self -concept of Physical Abilities — favouring boys — was 
large enough to be practically significant. In suMiary, while there appears 
to be little evidence of sex differences in total or overall self -concept, 
there does appear to be svstematic sex differences in particular dimensions of 
self-ccmcept v^ich are consistent with sex stereotypes. 

Id§ t?SC§bi. §iCQ§§iL Q§ICQSs. §Dd Iid5§D ilD Ec???! §^y^]^jL 

The primary purpose of the Marsh, Barnes, et al. study was to examine age 
and sex effects on preadolescent self-ccmcepts. The results of that study and 
other SDQ research have shown that the SDQ factor structure is relatively 
invariant across both age groups (Marsh & Hocevar, in press; ^avelson & 
Marsh, in press> and sex (Marsh, Smith St Barnes, 1984). While this inv^i^ice 
in the Struc^yre of self-cc^cept will not be considered further, it is an 
important prerequisite to the ccH^iariscm of levelg of self -concept across age 
and sex groups. After reviewing literature on sex ^d age effects in self- 
concept, Marsh et al. hypothe^^ized thati a) nh&TB age effects xcurr&i they 
would show a linear, or at least monotonic decline with increases in age for 
the preadolescent chil£hr«i} b) irfwre sex differences in self-conci^t occxtrrmd^ 
they would be cc^si stent with sex sterTOtypes. That study was a cross- 
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secticmal vtudy, and on9 of the most difficult prc^lems in this type of 
research is ♦.o deocsnstrate th>»t different age grctps are equivalent on all 
characteristics that are not specifically age related. Since this is 
virtually is^ssible to establish, respmses Mere arranged so that any 
nonequi valence in age grmips »iiorked against the hypothesis of a linear age 
effect. This was acco^lished by selecting second and fifth grade student 
responses fron me set of schools, and third and fourth grade respcsises frcm 
another set of schools. The ycMingest and oldest children in the ntudy caiM? 
fro« the saee schcMils, and so if these studoritc differed systematically fron 
the children froa the other set of schools, the effect iMmld appear to be a 
QSlIiQSdC Age effect, Mith self-coicepts in Grades 2 ^d S being 
systeaatically higher lower. ^ 

N^sh et al. (in press) fowid that the sain eff«:t of sex and/txr agc; ma% 
statistically significant far each of the seven 5DQ scales, but that the sex- 
by-age interaction Mas not significant for any of the scalt»«. Ktence, sex 
differences did not vary with age within the age range ccmsidered in the 
study. Moderate sex differences (i.e., eta > 0.20, or 4% of the variance , 
explained) were observed for Physical Abilities (favouring males) and Reading 
(favcuring feaales), and snail er differences were observed in several other 
scales. The effect of grade level was statistically significant for all 
scales except for responses to the Parent Relations scale which were 
consistently high over the age range consider e^. For five SIXI factors, m\d 
for all three Total scores, there was a linear decline in self-cc*icepts with 
increases in grade level. This d^line in self -concepts was Miderate in size, 
representing a drop of about one-third of a standard deviation between Grades 
2 and 5, was strikingly linear, and was similar for males and for females. 

The authors argued that several characteristics of the study made the 
observed age effects particularly robust. First, the conservative design of 
the study provided a qfmtrol against the age effects being a functicKi of 
ncnequival^t sai^les. Seccmd, the finding that the highest level of self- 
concept in &-ade 2 was reported for Parent Relations, and that iar this one 
scale th^e was no decline with age, suggests that the d»:line in oth«^ areas 
of self-concept was not an ar ti f act of a response bias which was age related. 

It2§ ^SSSDt InyesUgiileQ& 

The prescmt investigatim is designed to replicate the findings by llar^, 
et al. (in press). That study was based upon 658 responses by preadolescents 
in grades 2 to 5 t^ich were summarised by unweighted scale scores. The 
present investigatim is based upoi a much livger <n-3,562, including the 658 
responses from the prior study), more representati ve, sample, and includes 
responses for childrm in grade 6 as ii»ll as grades 2 to 5. Also, most SMI 
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reftsarch usem factor scorra derived irom i actor analyses rather than the 
um^ighted scale SKiores ei^loyed in the earlier study, and so analyses 
described here Mill ccmp^e age and seK effects based upon unweighted scale 



scores as m»11 as factor scares. 



The Sra lias c^iginally developed for children in qrades 4 to 6 iaqe^ 9 to 



12), but results by ffarsh, Barnes, et al. (1784) suggest that the instruf^nt 
fliay be appropriate ior ycHing^ children as mlK A ncw-sative archive based 
upon responses by 3,562 ^stralian students (55% male) frcm grades 2 (n-170), 
3 (n«l03), 4 (n=523), 5 (n'=13B7}, and 6 (n=1379) is described in the test 
manual (fivshji 1^4) and is the data base fm^ analyses described hire. These 
responses nN^e collected by the author '^cr one of his colleagues betM&en 1981 
and 1983 as part of a ^ries of research studies describe! in the Aanual, and 
includes responses from all previously published studies by the author i^ich 
use the SlX9. In every case the SSXi ma^ administ^ed to intact classrooes 
during regular school hours according to standardized instructions presented 
in the manual. The researcher read instructims on the front of the 
instruiient, ansMwed questicms, vid then read each Atem aloud as children 
foUo#«ed along on the survey instrument. The actual presmtation of items Mas 
rapid arid required abcnit 8-10 minutes. I#iile no overall sampling plan Mas 
eaq^Ioyed, sch;»l5 i^e selectml to ensure that the students ifi^re briMdly 
representative of the population of school children in Sydney (and 
Wollongong)p Australia; schc»ls in the sample included those from 
geographically diverse regions of this metropolitan area; they included 
schools in w>rking-class areas, middle-class areas, and upp^ -middle class 
areas; they included single-sex schcwls and coeducaticmal schcK^l^i and they 
included both public schools and private Catholic schrxjls. 
The Self DescriBtiw) flu§s|i^naire iSM) . 

The SDO is designed to measure sev^ ccMponents of preadolescent self- 
concept derived from ^avelson*s thef^etical definitic^ and ^CKJel of self- 
concept (5havels€m« Fkibner it Stantm, 1976; Shavelscm Si Harsh, in press) . 
These consist of self-cc^cepts in fcHir nonacademic areas (Physical Itttility, 
Riysical %ipearance, Peer Relations, and Parent Relatims) ^d three academic 
areas (Reading, tteths, and («n^al-&:hc»l) . A descripticHi of the sevc^-scale 
instrument, its theoretical raticwale, the wirding of the items, relidtfiillty 
estimates, and results of earlier factc^ analyses are summarized in the manual 
(Harsh, 1984) and elseMhere (Har^, Barnes, et al., 1984; Marsh, Parker & 
Smith, 1983; Harsh, Relich & Smith, 1983; Harsh, Smith & Barnes, 1983; 1984). 
Internal cmsistimcy estimates of reli^ility of the SOQ scales for the data 
O in this study (Harsh, 1984) vary from 0.80 to 0..90 (median « 0.86) . This 
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earlier re»oarch has sho««n tim SDQ scales to be aoderately correlated with 
neasuTM of corresponding acadsaic .abilities, in agreement with self-concepts 
inferred by prieary school teachers, »nd systematically related to a wide 
variety of other constructs ni^ich were hypothesiied to be related to self- 
concept. Thus, the SDQ appears to be a well -developed instrument, based on a 
strcmg eeqiirical foundation and a good thtforetical flMadel, iw the neasureaent 
of self -concept. 

Respcmses to the eight positively wnrdPd iteas fron each nf the seven ^DQ 
ucaitfs Msre divided into four itee-pairs «^ich »»re us«l in a factor inalysis 
of the SDQ re^onses; responses to the first t*Ki items in each scale m^b 
sumed to iora the first itee pair, the responses to the next two were sunned 
to fora the second pair, and so forth. The factc^ analysis of ite«~pairs is 
r«:oAAended in the SDQ e^ual because responses to itm-pairs, compared with 
reiHifNises to individual iteas, are sore reliable, have less unique variance, 
and are less likely to be affected by the idiosyncratic wording of a 
particular item. This procedure does assui^ that each of the itras within the 
sasffi scale are relatively hoeogeneixis with respect to the ctmtent of that 
scale, an assuaption justified on the basis of it«a analyses presented by 
Harsh (19B4),„ and inforaation about individual iteas is lost. Factor dialysis 
(Nie, et al . * 1975) was perfwi^ on responses to the 28 itea pairs^using 
it«-ated ccmaunality estimates, a Kaiser nt^aal ization, and an oblique 
rotation to the final solution with delta equal to -2.0. The SPSS procedure 
was also used to create factor sccwes to represent each SM scale (see Nie, et 
al., 197:)>. 

Separate analyses of age and sex effects were conducted on unweighted 
scale sccres OMS) representing the sua of responses to the eight iteas used 
to represent each scale, and on the factor scores (FS) described above. For 
the unweighted scale scores, Total scores were computed by sumsing responses 
to the fcxir nonacadeaic scales (Total ^k>nacadeaic) , the three acadaaic scales 
i Total Academic), and all seven scales (Total Self). For purposes of this 
study, age groups >aire defined accc^ding the studrnts* year in school. A 
preliainary HAhKJVA was used to deteraine the effects of grade level and sex on 
the SOO scales. Next, based on the results of this analysis, separate AfCVAs 
were perforaed on each of the SDQ scales. Finally, a hierarchical aultiple 
regressioi was used to test the linear, quadratic, and cubic c(^KMi«its of 
each ago effect. These analyses were performed with the commercial 1 y available 
SPSS statistical package (Hull & Nie, 1981). 

ggsylts and gig^ussign^ 
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' The SOQ was deBiyned to seasijre seven facets of self-coi.cept derived froa 
the theoretical M»Jel pri^osed by Siavelscm. The factor analysis (Table 1) 
clearly identifies each of the SOQ factors. The factor loadings for item- 
pairs desi^ufd to measure each factor, the target loadings, are substantial, 
ranging frcM 0.46 to 0,&S im^ian = 0.73). The ncwitarget loadings are much 
sealler, ranging fr<» -0,02 to 0.19 (median - 0.03). The correlations aiRong 
the factors are aodest, ranging froa 0.03 to 0.47 (eean = 0. IB) , and much 
sealler than the coefficient alpha estieates of reliability discussed earlier. 
The largest correlations appear amxnq the first three ncmacademic factors, and 
bettwen Genaral-SchtKil and the other t»ci academic self-ccmcepts, Mhich is 
ccHis'istent with the hi«^archical cw^derirg proposed by Siavelson et al . {1976), 
respite the iwderate correlation between General -School and Reading (0.34), 
and between Seneral -School and Hath (0.47), the correlation between Reading 
and Math (O.OS) is close to zero. This near-zero cwrelaticKi betweai fteading 
and Math self -concepts is consistent with previous research, and led Shavelson 
to revise his self-concept ac»lel to include Ifno higher -order acadenic self- 
concepts instead of cme (^avelson & H^^, in press). The results of this 
factor analysis provide strcmg support for the Aultidienisional ity of self- 
ccmcept, and particularly the facets posited in the Shavelson ^el and 
identified in previous SXXi reswsurch. 

Insert Tables i and 2 ^out ^re 

Factor scores froa the fartor analysis sunearizcni in Table 1 ii^re derivCKl 
for all respondents, and correlations anong the factors were deternined 
separately for each grade level (see Table 2). The mean correlation aoong 
factors is 0.44, 0.28, 0.23, 0.19, and 0.19 in grades 2 to 6 respectively. 
These findings are cmsistent with previtxis SOQ research and the ^avelson 
model «4)ich posits that areas of sel f -ccMicept become mwe distinct with age. 
Age and Sgx Ef fgctg in §glf iconc^ti 

Age and Sex effects Kere exaain«J s^arately for untmsighted scale scores 
(IMS), as in the Marsh, Barnes, et al . (1984) study, and for factor scores 
ifS) derived from the factor analysis siMsaarized in Table 1. Hoti«ver, the 
results based upon the two sets of scores are so similar (see Table 3) that 
the distinction is not ii^ortant in the discussion of the findings. For each 
set of scores, a preliminary analysis indicated that the effects of age and 
sex differed substantially for different compcm^ts of self-cwcept. 
Consequently, separate analyses were performed on each of the seven SUQ scale 
scores, and cm the three total scores (see Table 3^4). Partly because of the 
extremely large sai^le size, the main effects of age and sex are statistically 
significant for most SIM9 scores. Nev^theless* the sex-by-age interacti«i 
reaches statistical si^ificance for tmly tm> of the SC^ scales amj fcr none 
of the Total scores, and accoitfits for no mf^^e than 1/2 of IX of the variance 

(0 
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in «iy of the SDO scores. This lock of intra^action supports the finding 
r^orted in the earlier study, and indicates that the observed se:* eff^ts 
vary little over the range of preadolescent ages considered in thib study. 

Ins«^t Tables 3 & 4 About Here 

The effect of age is statistically significant far all SDQ scores. 
Linear, quadratic, and cubic components of the age effect were exanininJ with 
•ultiple regression. hkMever, once sex and the linear coi^onent of age had 
been entered into the regression equatiai, the effects of the higher crder 
trend coo^ivients failed to reach statistical significance for any of the SDQ 
secures. The standardized beta weights representing the linear age effect (see 
Table 3) indicate a modest negative relationship between age and responses to 
each of the SDQ sccM^esi betas vary frc^ -0.21 to -0.06. Here, unlike the 
earlier study, the n^ative linear components for the Parents and Peers scales 
are statistically significant, thmjgh they are still smaller than iar any of 
the other scales. The large differences in the saa^le sizes of different age 
groups eean that the trend analyses must be interpreted cautiously. 
Nevertheless, these findings generally support those frcNn the Harsh, et al. 
tin press) study, and demmstrate that preadolescent self -concepts are 
negatively cwrelatmJ with age in the p'^imary school years. 

Sex effects reach statistical significance for aost of the SDQ factors 
(see footnote U, but the direction of the sex effect vanes with the 
particular component of self-concept (sei: Table 3). As m Marsh, Barnes, et 
rtl. <1'>84), the two largest sex effects are for Physical Abilities (favouring 
sales) and Reading (favouring females). However, two other scores rf>ere girls 
scored significantly higher, albeit only slightly, in the earlier study, now 
show no signifiCMt sex effect (Parent and Total Academic, and also the 
General -School for the unweighted scores). Four other scores which showed no 
significant sex effects in the earlier study now show small effects in favor 
of males (Physical Appearance, Peer Relations. Hath, and Total Self), ftence, 
it appears that fe^les fare less well in comparisons based upcNi the entire 
nwrnative sao^le. ^^ever, the size of the sex effects across all areas of 
self-~c(^cept, both here and in the earli^ study, is very small. The sex 
effect in the Total Self score, the sum of responses to all items, explained 
only 1/4 of IX of the variwice in the earlier study and 2/3 of 1% in this 
analysis. In the presmt analysis, cxily the sex effect in Physical Miilities 
accounted for mcye than Z% of the variance. 

SUfOdty SM itailca^igns 

The factors identified in SDQ responses, and the effects of age and sex 
in these respcMises, tmrm ccmsistent with the results of previous SDQ research. 
The clarity of the ftctcr structure^ and the modest size of ccrrelations among 
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th« factors, support .th« aultiiUtienBionality o* seH-concept. The finding that 
th« factors becoae sore distinct Mith age is also consistent with previous SOQ 
research. The i^crtance of this mjltidimmsionality was further d^Minstrated 
in the exajtination of age and sex effects. Particularly for the sex effects, 
the size and directicKi of the eff»:ts varied, depending upon the diaen&tcm of 
self-concfept. Significant and systematic sex differences in specific facets 
of self -concept were lost *#ien responses were suwoed to iarm a total score. 
The decline in sielf -concept with age during preadol escent years, though less 
dspmdent upon the particular area of self-cmcept, was also consistent with 
earlier SDQ research. 

The sex effects observed here, and in Marsh, Barnes, et al. (1984), 
appear to be consistent with sex stereotypes, but the lack of sex-by-age 
interaction is, perhaps, surprising. The Meece, et al. review reported that 
sex differences in both math achievea^t and sath self-t:oncept were ssall in 
pri«ary school years, but i«re larger for students in high school years. 
Consistent with this review, Marsh, Barnes, et al. C1984) found no significant 
sex effect in Hath self-concept in grades 2 to 5, i^ile ffarsh, Parker and 
Barnes (in press) found a significatfit sex effect in favour of boys in school 
years 7 to 12. These results suggest, at least for Math self-concept, t*>a sex 
differences should becc^Re larger as children grow older, and this finding 
»«Hild be consistent with the scxrialization *of sex stereotypes as an 
explanaticm for sex differmces in self-ccxicepts (sro ileece, et al. for 
further discussion), ^tonwver, there was little or no sex-by-age int»>action 
in Marsh, ot r»l , <ir .larsh, Parker^ and Barnes (in press), or in the 

present investigaticni. 

The general decline in self-concepts Mith age c^served in both the 
present study and in Marsh, Barnes, et al. (1984) was due, at least in part, 
to the extremely high, perhaps unreal i sti cal ly high, self -concepts that the 
youngest children had in all areas. Even in fifth and sixth grades where 
self -concepts were the lowest, the average response was still about a "4" on a 
five-point response scale. Consistent with these observations-, Stipek (1984; 
also see Stipek !< Tannatt, 1984) described interviews with 96 children at the 
start of first grade n^ere all claimed to be among the smartest in their 
class, whereas older childrens' self -percept ions were lower and «aore 
realistic. 

This decline in preadol escent self -concepts is consistmt with the 
proposal that as children grow older they incorpivate more external 
information into the formation of their self -concepts. Such a proposal may 
also be consistent with the developmental perspective suMiarized by Harter 
(1983) in i#iich childrens's ability to formulate and test aspects of the self- 
theory they construct to describe themselves improves as the children move 
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irom preo^eritional, to concrete ojierational, to ♦or»al operational stages of 
cognitivsvdevelc^Mient. According to the prc^osal presented here, very young 
$ children are egocentric and have consistently high, less differentiated sell- 
concepts in all areas; these self-ctmcepts may be unrealistic and relatively 
independent of any external criteria. As children grow older they incorporate 
iBore external inforaation into their self-concepts so that their sel f -concepts 
becone aore closely aligned with external criteria. For »ost individual 
children this implies that self -concepts will decline with age in at least 
soae areas p and that across a broad selection of children self -concepts will 
decline in all areas. As children incorporate anre information about their 
actual skills and abilities into the fomwtion of their self-caicepts in 
different areas, their self- concept's will also becoae eore highly 
differentiated as observed in the present stiidy and posited in the Shavelson 
model of self-concept. Thus, this proposal is consistent with: a> the decline 
in preadolescent self-coicepts with age; b) the finding that self -concepts 
becooie aore highly differentiated with age; and c) the finding that self- 
perceptions became aore highly correlated with perfcM-eance and perforsance 
feedback with age found in other research. 

Apparently there is a systeaatic decline in self-concepts during 
preadolescent years, but this result should not be seen as "bad" or 
unfortunate. Indeed, it appears that the very high self -concepts of the 
youngest children are unreal istically high, and, perhaps, it would be 
unfortunate if their self-concepts did not become aore realistic on the basis 
of additional life experience. Particularly in this application, the 
suggestion that higher self-ccmcepts are autoaatically "better- is overly 
siaplistit. However, even if the self-concepts of the youngest children are 
"unrealistic," this should not be interpreted to msan that their self- 
concepts, or responses to the SDO, are biased. To t;w contrary, so long as 
their responses accurately reflect their self -perceptions, whether or not 
these perceptions are realistic when judged by external standards, the 
interpretations based upon the self-conc^t scores are valid. Instead, the 
bias lies in the inferred self -concepts based upon the observations by 
external observers or other test scores which do not reflect this age effect. 
Future research in self-concept i^ould identify what characteristics validly 
affect self-concept, develop theoretical perspectives consistent with these 
-♦fpcts, ai*u i»xpiore tnc toplications of these eapirical and theoretical 
findings. 
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FCWTNOTfcS 

1 - In a recent revision of the SOQ a General -Sel f scale has been added to the 
seven scales described here. Houever, only 21% of the subjects xn the present 
study co(i^>leted this version o* the instrument, and nearly all oi thMi were 
fras year 5. Consequently, age and sex effects for the General -Self scale 
»«re not examined in the present study. Results in the test manual indicate 
that this scale is identified as a separate factor by factc»^ analysis and that 
there is a modest sex effect (eta » 0.12) favouring sales on this scale. 
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TABLE 1 

Factor Analysis of Respon&es (n=^3562) to the BDQ 
CSilique Factor Pattern Matrix 

COSCBU- 

Variables Pfl?S"WVR~PCCR"PIWT~READ'*WITfl"a:fC nality 



Physl 


267: 


03 


07 


01 


00 


01 


01 


453 


Phys2 




14 


07 


06 


-01 


09 


-02 


413 


PhyB3 


:b4: 


05 


06 


01 


02 


02 


03 


643 




• /O « 














«JQ— 


Apprl 


04 


.'78: 


02 


08 


02 


07 


01 


618 


Appr2 


02 


280: 


06 


03 


04 


00 


06 


653 




13 


!67{ 


19 


-02 


01 


CK> 


07 


638 




10 


f 1 


18 

AD 


04 


01 


-01 


08 


596 


Poof" 1 


09 


00 


164! 


09 


00 


01 


02 


431 


rgjr2 


04 


14 


!63! 


06 


03 


01 


10 


SOS 




06 


08 


!68! 


02 


04 


07 


00 


491 




12 


17 


!63: 


05 


00 


01 


06 


555 


Prntl 


05 


04 


04 


!57I 


01 


01 


04 


319 


Prnt2 


02 


02 


01 


!56: 


06 


04 


04 


302 


Prnt3 


02 


04 


11 


!72! 


04 


03 


03 


501 


fVnf A 
r r n w*f 






V/ 




nt 

v* 






509 


Readl 


00 


02 


00 


01 


!78: 


-02 


09 


606 


Read2 


00 


01 


02 


02 




02 


07 


682 


Read3 


02 


04 


03 


06 


!76: 


00 


14 


647 


Read4 


00 


02 


03 


06 


276! 


-01 


14 


644 


Mathl 


03 


04 


02 


02 


-02 


J755 


17 


692 


nath2 


03 


02 


03 


04 


01 


!78J 


17 


737 


nath3 


03 


01 


03 


05 


00 


279! 


17 


749 


HathA 


03 


03 


04 


00 


01 


281! 


14 


757 


Schll 


-01 


07 


04 


01 


08 


10 


2652 


510 


ik:nl2 


06 


11 


10 


"01 


12 


17 


2 462 


476 


Schl3 


01 


-02 


00 


09 


09 


16 


2652 


593 


Schl4 


05 


01 


04 


03 


09 


12 


274! 


642 



Factor Pattern Cc»-relations 
PHYS APPR PEER PRNT READ MATH SCHL 



PHYS 


100 










APPR 


26 


100 








PEER 


32 


37 


100 






PRNT 


12 


14 


22 


100 




READ 


03 


09 


03 


13 


100 


MATH 


11 


11 


13 


10 


05 




11 


19 


20 


xb 


34 



47 100 

Not a: The four Measured variables designed to measure each factor are 
the sun of responses to pairs of itees. All paraeetra^s are presmted 
MithcHjt decieai points. Factc»^ loadings in boxes ^e the loadings of 
itee-pairs designed to measure each factor {target loadings). 
Respcmses are from respmises in the niyaative archive described in the 
SDO Manual (Marsh, 1984). 
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TABLE 2 

Correlations teong F«:tor5 in (k-ades 2 to 6 
SOQ Self-Cc»>c^t Factors 
PHYS APPR PEER PfWT READ MATH 

§rade 2 100 

Graife 3 100 

Grade 4 100 

Grade S 100 

Grade 6 100 



ir 



2 


20 


lOO 












^ m' 


19 


IW 












Stma 4 


36 


100 












bTACte S 


2t 


100 












•» _* t 

GrMie 6 


29 


100 












&^ade 2 


43 


47 


100 










Grade 3 


44 


13 


100 










Grade 4 


44 


52 


100 










Grade S 


36 


45 


100 










Grade 6 


43 


44 


100 










Prnt 
















&rade 2 


48 


46 


57 


1(K) 








Grade 3 


21 


19 


25 


100 








Grade 4 


19 


20 


29 


100 








OT^ade o 






zo 










&-^e 6 


13 


15 


29 


100 








Read 
















Grade 2 


38 


42 


47 


60 


100 






Grade 3 


00 


22 


10 


50 


100 






&rade 4 


00 


13 


17 


11 


100 






&^ade 9 


01 


06 


06 


10 


100 






GraMle 6 


-01 


06 


04 


16 


100 






Hath 
















Grade 2 


43 


25 


41 


41 


47 


100 




Grade 3 


20 


21 


28 


28 


43 


100 




Grade 4 


11 


12 


13 


16 


03 


100 




Grade 5 


12 


12 


14 


11 


00 


100 




Grade h 


09 


07 


07 


07 


02 


100 




Schl 
















Grade 2 


33 


29 


31 


43 


64 


67 


100 


Grade 3 


04 


30 


18 


30 


65 


67 


100 


Grade 4 


17 


24 


,30 


22 


40 


58 


100 


Grade 5 


11 


22 


22 


19 


37 


53 


100 


fo'ade 6 


11 


19 


24 


18 


38 


57 


100 



Notei The SKI factcrs are r^resentmi by factor scores derived 
froe the factor analysis suoAarized in Table i. D^relatitms are 
presented Mi thou t decimal points. 
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Table 3 

Effects of Age and Sex on SOQ Factors Represented 

By Untieighted Scale Scores cmS) and Factor Scores (FS) 







Effect 


Effect 


action 


Line^ 




IMS 
FS 


29 tt 


14tt 
.i2tt 


ns 


a m ▼ 

-.1U» 




FS 


.I2t< 


.23«» 


07tt 

a08S« 


-.20*« 


PEER 


UNS 

FS 


.08l« 


. i4it 
.12 


iiS 
OS 


-.09»» 
-.08»t 




FS 


II V 

ns 


i2tt 
.10<« 


ns 


-.07tt 




IMS 




2^tt 

a ^ 




K a r V V 


READ 


UMS 
FS 


a 

a A %f w 


. istt 

(P m W V V 

.13t> 


ns 
ns 


-.12«» 


HATH 


UMS 

FS 


.i2t> 
. 1319 


.14>* 
. llt> 


ns 
ns 


~.llt> 
-.09$! 


SCHi»UHS 

FS 


ns a 
.06«t 


.19t« 
.18»t 


a06« 

.07»S 


-.17** 
-.17« 


TACD 


UMS 


ns 


.19«» 


ns 


-.17** 


TSELF UW 


.oeu 


.2St« 


ns 


-.21«» 



t p < .01{ «« p < .001 

a — I^otes significant sex effects ►rtiert f eaales had higher self - 
conceits than sales. 

Notei Separate tMO-ttay ANOVAs were conducted on each SDQ scale and the 
size of sex and age effects are represented by eta's fro« those 
analyses (see Nie, et al., 1975). Linear, quadratic, and cubic 
cofl^onents of the age effmrt were then tested with eultiple 
regressioi. However, once sex and the linear age cowpwient were 
included in the regression equation, none of the higher -order age 
components were statistically significant. The effect sizes fc^- the 
linear effect of age is the st^dardized beta iwights froa these 
Multiple n^cmsicvis, but these diff«r little froa the sii^ile 
correlations between age and the self -concept sccres. The fact that 
age effects as r^resented by eta (linear and nonl inear effects) and 
beta (linear effects only) are similar also demonstrates that most of 
the effect of age is linear. 
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Table 4 

Sex and Age Effects in the SDQ Scale Scoree 

Females 





Graite Level 










b^ade 


Level 












2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Total 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Total 


PHYS 


36.8 


36.8 


34.2 


34. S 


33.6 


34.3 


33.0 


31.2 


31.0 


31.2 


33.6 


3Q.6 


APPR 


31.8 


31.1 


27.9 


29.4 


26.5 


28.3 


33.8 


29.1 


27.4 


27.8 


23.7 


26.5 


PEER 


33.7 


32. S 


31.2 


32.0 


30.7 


31.5 


33.6 


31.2 


29.9 


3i.0 


29.4 


30.4 


PRNT 


35.9 


35.7 


35.9 


36.0 


34.6 


35.6 


36.2 


37.4 


34.7 


36.1 


54.7 


35.3 


Total 
NACO 


34.7 


34.2 


32.4 


33.1 


31.5 


31.8 


34.3 


32.4 


30.9 


31.7 


29.5 


<sp.a 


READ 


33.7 


32.7 


30.6 


30.5 


29.2 




36.2 


35.3 


32. 1 


33.0 


31.7 


3Z.O 


MATH 


32.6 


32.1 


OOm 1 




£Om / 


/rfm / 


ol • / 


«>Z. / 




^/ . C5 


4COeT 




SCHL 


32.1 


31.3 


29.5 


28.5 


27.1 


28.3 


33.5 


32.3 


27.9 


29.4 


27.8 


28.8 


Total 
ACD 


32.8 


32.0 


30.0 


29.7 


28.3 


29.4 


33.8 


33.4 


28.8 


30.1 


28.8 


29.7 


Total 
Self 


34.0 


33.4 


31.9 


31.7 


30.1 


31.2 


34.3 


33.2 


30.2 


31.1 


29.4 


30.5 



Notes Each scale has a possible score between 8 and 40. For the seven SDQ 
factors this represents the sue of responses to the eight itees that define 
that factor. The Total NACD, Total ACD, and Total Self scores Mere obtained 
by suflming the responses to the factors that cooprise each and then dividing 
by the niu^or of fwitcrs that warm suom^ so that these total scrapes also have 
a possible r^inge cf 6 tc 40. The colimns labelled "total" represent the 
unHBighted mean scale scores across all responses by males and by fe«ales. 
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